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Gathering News for 
"Page One" By Long Distance 


By LEWIS T. NORDYKE 


TIME is such an important element in 
handling news assignments for news- 
papers that reporters can sometimes 
save hours by taking advantage of 
the long distance telephone service 


c A MOB has just whisked two 


negroes away from officers 
about a hundred miles west 
of here. Shall I go over?” 

That message came in over the 
teletype to the Dallas, Texas, office 
of a press association. It was from 
the Houston correspondent. Know- 
ing Texas mobs as we did, and also 
knowing about the attack and mur- 
der case in which the two negroes 
were involved, we had no doubt 
there would be a double lynching in 
South Texas that night. 

We knew, however, that it was 
practically useless to send a man to 
a lynching. We knew that by the 
time he arrived at a certain point the 
mob would be miles removed, or else 
the lynching would be over. No 
newspaper man likes lynching stories 
(or lynchings, as to that matter). 
They are difficult to cover. In the 
first place, the mob is hard to find. 
In the second, it is rather difficult to 
obtain information from a member 
of the mob. 

So we were puzzled. After several 
minutes had elapsed and no few pa- 
pers had requested that we rush the 
lynching story, I suggested that we 


call the telephone operator at the 
small town. We had no representa- 
tive in the place, and we knew it was 
useless to try to call the officers. 
They were out looking for the mob. 

I placed a call for the switchboard 
operator of the Independent tele- 
phone exchange in the town where 
the mob had been reported, and when 
she answered I said: “I am trying 
to get information about the double 
lynching.” 

“I can call the drug store for you,” 
she offered. 

“All right.” 

When a man at the drug store an- 
swered, I identified myself and told 
him what I wanted. 

“But I can’t tell you anything,” 
said the man. “We don’t have any- 
thing to put out, and I don’t want to 
get mixed up in anything.” 

“T don’t even know your name,” I 
told him. “All I want is to learn 
whether the negroes were lynched. 
Is there anyone there who could give 
me a little information?” 

“Guess I can,” said the man. “I 
was out there.” 

So he told me about the double 
lynching. As he did so, I repeated 
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"We handled a majority of the big stories 
by long distance telephone.” 


the facts to another editor. He wrote 
the story in “takes”; put it on the 
wire. 

From a man who was at the lynch- 
ing I obtained information by long 
distance telephone I could not have 
obtained had I been in the town. 
After I finished the call I wrote a 
clean-up story and closed the books 
on that yarn for the night. 

Shortly after my clean-up story 
was cleared on the wire, the New 
York office sent a message commend- 
ing us and wanting to know how a 
lynching story was handled so com- 
pletely in such a short time. Such a 
story usually requires hours and 
hours. So far as I have been able 
to learn, it was the first lynching 
story ever cleaned up in a matter of 
minutes. 

This incident is a good example of 











The operator heard a crash and saw a train 
spout flames. 


how the nation’s “page one’s” come 
in, a piece at a time, by telephone. 

In covering the big state of Texas 
—particularly the hundreds of towns 
far removed from metropolitan areas 
—we handled a majority of the big 
stories by telephone, putting on our 
wires dozens of telephone stories 
daily. As a staff writer for the press 
association I covered many big 
stories—the sort that make the gen- 
eral public think the newspaper busi- 
ness must be exciting every minute 
—but I believe the telephone was the 
source of the greatest excitement we 
reported. 

One night an operator of a small 
exchange in a village several miles 
from a town of any size, heard a 
crash and saw a train spout flames. 
She knew her circuits were right 
over the burning train. Quickly she 
-alled an operator in the nearest city 
and told of the accident. Then the 
fire cut her off from the outside 
world. 

The city operator called the morn- 
ing newspaper, which sent a reporter 
and several ambulances to the scene. 
In Dallas we heard of the accident 
through the railroad offices. I called 
the paper at Temple, the nearest 
town to the accident. When the re- 
porter arrived back in Temple he told 
me of the accident, of how several 
men were killed and others injured 
when the freight train left the 
tracks. 

There would have been no ambu- 
lances at the scene, no reporter to 
tell the world about the accident, if 
the quick-thinking operator of a 
small town telephone’ exchange 
hadn’t given the alarm in the min- 
ute in which she had to give it before 
her lines burned. 

A similar incident occurred about 
2:30 o’clock one morning. I was in 
the office alone, wondering how I 
could trick the boss into returning 
me to the day staff. The telephone 
rang. I answered. 

“Electra is burning,” came the ex- 
cited voice of the woman who was 
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our news representative in the West 
Texas town. “I’m in the telephone 
office, and the fire is getting close. 
I can feel the heat.” 

She gave me a few facts about the 
fire and then said: “I’ll have to call 
you later. Too hot in here!” 

As she spoke the last word I heard 
a sharp noise. I lost the connection. 
The line had burned. I wrote the 
story, not so much about the fire as 
about the woman who kept reporting 
until a moment before her line 
burned. 

When connections were reestab- 
lished, I called back and, after learn- 
ing our representative was not in- 
jured, obtained the information 
about the fire. Then I went home 
still wanting to trick the boss into 
transferring me to the day staff. 

A few years ago a series of agra- 
rian uprisings broke out in Mexico. 
Clashes and government censorship 





"We covered the minor revolutions in 
Mexico by long distance.” 


finally developed to the point where 
we had difficulty getting any news 
out of Mexico. Our correspondent 
in Mexico City was in contact with 
the government and had details of 
the uprisings, but he was unable to 
move out the news on our leased 
wires. So we called him by tele- 
phone from Dallas and covered the 
minor revolutions by long distance 
quickly and satisfactorily. 

I believe the most unusual incident 
I ever witnessed involved long dis- 
tance headline making. One night a 
trunk wire brought in this message 
from New York: “Telephone com- 
pany reports storm in West Texas.” 

We were in Texas, and the sky was 
clear at Dallas. We didn’t believe 
there was a storm in the state, but I 
called the telephone company and 
learned a tornado had hit Midland. 
Then I called Midland and obtained 
a good story. 

One winter when an icy spell hit 
the Southwest we had a great deal 
of line trouble. The sports editor of 
the member paper in Amarillo 





wanted a story about a_ basketball 
game in Commerce, in East Texas, 
We had a clear wire to Amarillo }ut 
none to Commerce. While we were 
trying to contact Commerce, ‘he 
Amarillo editor came in on the wre 
with a message saying he had ob- 
tained the story over the long dis- 
tance telephone. 

We learned he had placed a call to 
Commerce and, because of the line 
trouble, it had been routed through 
St. Louis and several other distant 
points; but the editor’s readers 
found the story in their morning 
paper. 

Rarely was there a day or night 
when we didn’t handle big stories by 
telephone. The newspaper readers 
didn’t know it, but much of their 
news traveled over miles of telephone 
lines before they got it. 

Telephone lines brought to them 
from remote points news of floods, 
storms, murders, accidents, deaths, 
fires, lynchings and every other 
thing worth reading about. Without 
his telephone the reporter, especially 
one for a press association bureau 
that covers a state as big as Texas, 
couldn’t produce a very good front 
page. 

Although I have covered many big 
stories by telephone and have had 
many exciting experiences in the 
work, the most interesting telephone 
story I know is about the “bog hole 
phone” on Ted Houghton’s big ranch 
in the Texas Panhandle. 

A cross-country road, far under 
the caliber of a highway, crosses the 
vast reaches of the plains. Miles 
from the nearest house is a creek- 
one that makes the road dangerous 
at the unbridged crossing during 
rainy weather. On the bank of the 
creek at a safe distance is a tele- 
phone booth. On it is a sign read- 


ing: “Use the phone if you need 
help.” 

And many a weary motorist has 
needed help. 





The “bog hole phone” . . . miles from the 
nearest house! And many a weary motorist 


has needed help. 
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Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


tle slow in getting around to 

analyzing the recent elections 
in terms of interest to the telephone 
industry. The principal reason for 
this tardiness was to await certain 
post-election reactions as well as to 
check up on several close contests for 
seats in the House of Representatives 
which were only recently finally de- 
cided. 

In the pre-election forecast you 
may recall that your correspondent 
fell somewhat short of the mark in 
estimating the amount of Repub- 
lican gains in both chambers of Con- 
gress. The explanation is centered 
mostly in the neighboring states of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Information coming into Washing- 
ton had heralded the probable defeats 
of both of these “third party” gov- 
ernors in close contests; but it was 
not expected that the Progressive and 
Farmer-Labor delegates to Congress 
would be literally torn to shreds. In 
short, the surprising momentum of 
the Republican sweep in these two 
states caught most Washington ob- 
servers completely off guard. 


Tote: DEPARTMENT is a lit- 


;. OR utility industries this decima- 

tion of the third party in the 
Congress is a very important devel- 
opment. It ties in with the compara- 
tively little-noted fact that the anti- 
utility forces in Congress suffered a 
terrific loss in the recent elections. 
To prove that statement we will 
check over the roll call presently; but 
first of all don’t jump to the conclu- 
sion that this means the American 
electorate has fallen in love with the 
utilities. It means no such thing. 

Any benefits which accrue to the 
utilities as a result of this very evi- 
dent reaction of the voters against 
Left-Wing extremists is purely by 
association. The great bulk of the 
voters probably did not give the 
utilities a thought as they registered 
their ballots. But they did deliber- 
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WHAT AN ANALYSIS 
of the recent elections 
shows in terms of inter- 
est to the telephone in- 
dustry . .. Commissioner 
Walker of FCC gives 
suggestions of coopera- 
tion between state and 
Federal commissions 


ately go about mowing down the 
more radical fringe of Congress which 
they blamed in large part for 
recent distressing national labor 
controversies, general business ha- 
rassment, and so forth. But naturally 
it is in this same radical fringe that 
the utility critics are to be found— 
almost exclusively so. 

In other words, the election results 
do not justify a conclusion that a de- 
cisive bloc of our American voters 
have gone conservative. It would per- 
haps be more accurate to say that 
they have swung towards the center. 
They want to streamline our congres- 
sional machine more along middle- 
of-the-road lines, which means the 
protuberances that stuck out on the 
Left side were knocked off. 

That would explain why the elec- 
tion casualties suffered by the Wis- 
consin Progressive and Farmer-La- 
bor parties (who were, of course, 
way over on the extreme left) were 
so much heavier than those suffered 
by the rank and file of Democratic 
members. 


our 


I* CHECKING over the vacant 
chairs of the anti-utility bloc in 
Congress, your correspondent has se- 
lected the names of 53 members of 
the House of Representatives of the 
75th Congress, which expires next 
month. Most of these are known 


members of Representative Rankin’s 
famous “power bloc.” 

While the hostility of this group 
was directed chiefly at the private 
electric power industry, and mostly 
took the form of promotion of pro- 
posals to further public ownership 
projects in that field, they could be 
generally counted upon to _ vote 
against utilities of any kind on a 
contested issue. The author of any 
bill for soaking the utilities with 
more taxes, or imposing more regu- 
latory restrictions, who succeeded in 
getting his measure to the House 
floor for a vote, could generally 
count on this group for support. 

To this “power bloc” your cor- 
respondent has added several other 
names of members whose anti-utility 
attitude has attracted some atten- 
tion. Of course, the overwhelming 
votes of Congress on past anti-util- 
ity measures necessarily included 
many more names, but these affirma- 
tive votes were liberally padded with 
Democratic members who “went 
along” because of party discipline 
controlled by the White House. Often 
this type of Congressman voted “aye” 
without much conviction.or enthu- 
siasm—sometimes without any very 
definite understanding of what the 
legislation was all about. 

3ut our anti-utility bloc, on the 
other hand, was composed of House 
members who indicated by some 
speech, or other act of personal ini- 
tiative, that they voted against the 
utilities as a matter of individual 
choice: It is significant, therefore, 
that the American electorate pun- 
ished this bloc much more severely 
than the rank and file of the top- 
heavy Democratic majority of the 
expiring Congress. Here are the re- 
sults: 

Out of the 53 members, 29, or 
about 55 per cent, will not return to 
the next Congress. Compare this with 
the general average loss of the Demo- 
cratic majority in the House of 327, 
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which dropped only 74, or about 23 
per cent, of its seats, and draw your 
own conclusions. (The balance of Re- 
publican gains was made at the ex- 
pense of the third party members 
previously mentioned. ) 

Here is the list of the 29 House 
members commonly associated with 
an attitude critical of utility indus- 
tries who will not return to the 
House next January: 

Representatives Amlie (P.) of 
Wisconsin, Bernard (F.-L.) of Min- 
nesota, Bigelow (D.) of Ohio, Bind- 
erup (D.) of Nebraska, Boileau (P.) 
of Wisconsin, Citron (D.) of Con- 
necticut, Dockweiler (D.) of Cali- 
fornia, Eckert (D.) of Pennsylvania, 
Eicher (D.) of Iowa, Gildea (D.) of 
Pennsylvania, Gray (D.) of Indiana, 
Hildebrandt (D.) of South Dakota, 
Honeyman (D.) of Oregon, Johnson 
(F.-L.) of Minnesota. 

Kopplemann (D.) of Connecticut, 
Lewis (D.) of Maryland, McFarlane 
(D.) of Texas, McGroarty (D.) of 
California, McSweeney (D.) of Ohio, 
Maverick (D.) of Texas, O’Connell 
(D.) of Montana, Sadowski (D.) of 
Michigan, Sauthoff (P.) of Wiscon- 
sin, Schneider (P.) of Wisconsin, 
Scott (D.) of California, Teigan (F.- 
L.) of Minnesota, Transue (D.) of 
Michigan, Wearin (D.) of Iowa and 
Withrow (P.) of Wisconsin. 

It should be noted that not all of 
these members were defeated in the 
recent elections. Representatives 
Maverick and McFarlane, for exam- 
ple, were eliminated in the Texas 
primaries. Representatives A mlie, 
Lewis and Wearin lost out in at- 
tempts to move up to the Senate. 
Representatives Eicher and Sadow- 
ski did not make the race for re- 
election. 

As for the surviving members of 
this group, little more need be said 
except that some of them got through 
by the skin of their teeth, such as 
.Representatives Coffee and Hill of 
Washington (one of whom may be 
recalled because of a radio speech ad- 
vocating the nationalization of the 
telephone industry). Of course, Rep- 
resentative Rankin of Mississippi, 
leader of the group, won by an over- 
whelming majority. Democrats usu- 
ally do in Mississippi. 


OW ANOTHER word of cau- 

tion: Let us not assume that all 
the replacements in the new Con- 
gress will be conservative or even 
relatively conservative. Most of them 
will be, of course; but don’t be sur- 
prised to find a liberal sprinkling of 
radicalism even among the new Re- 
publican members. This is particu- 
larly true when we take for our test 
of radicalism the old-age pension is- 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Alabama _ Independent  Tele- 
phone Association, Jefferson 
Davis Hotel, Montgomery, No- 
vember 28 and 29. 

Florida Telephone Association, 
Hotel Marion, Ocala, December 
5 and 6. 

Texas Telephone Association, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, March 22, 23 
and 24, 1939. 

New York State Telephone 
Association, Hotel Syracuse, 
Syracuse, May 23, 24, 25 and 26, 
1939. 











sue. But on the whole, with respect 
to the specific issue of Down-with- 
the-Utilities, the outlook in the next 
Congress is more hopeful for the 
utilities. 

The utilities still won’t have many 
kind words said about them, but on 
the other hand they won’t be such a 
shining target for Left-Wing abuse. 
That, in view of what has been hap- 
pening in Congress these last few 
years, should be no small comfort. 
Whether this mellowing of the con- 
gessional harshness towards utilities 
will go to the extent of saving them 
from the possibility of increased spe- 
cial Federal taxation is a question 
which will have to await further de- 
velopments when the new Congress 
goes into action. 

There is not so much to be said on 
the Senate side one way or another 
because only one-third of the mem- 
bership was up for re-election. Thir- 
teen new Senators were elected, of 
whom eight are Republicans who will 
replace Democrats. 

Not all of the defeated Democrats 
could be called utility critics. Prob- 
ably three would fit into that cate- 
gory largely because of their strict 
adherence to administration leader- 
ship. They were Senators Brown of 
New Hampshire, Duffy of Wisconsin 
and Pope of Idaho. Incidentally, the 
late Senator Copeland of New York, 
a conservative, will be succeeded by a 
Democratic Senator—Mead—who is 
a pretty faithful New Dealer. 

Moving out into the states we find 
a substantial Republican pickup in 
governorships, which is a very im- 
portant development in nourishing 
that party back to effective life. It is 
control of state and local govern- 
ments rather than Federal offices 
that provides a political party with 
the practical sinews for existence. 
On the basis of these gains, it can be 
definitely said that the United States 


is once more back on a _ two-party 
basis, with the Republican elephant 
party having an excellent chance to 
give the donkey an even fight in 
1940. 


N ADDITION to the shift of 
these governorships from Demo- 

cratic to Republican, the utility in- 
dustries will follow with interest a 
more or less corresponding shift of 
control in legislatures of these states. 

From latest returns, these legisla- 
tures are organized as follows: 
Maine, Republican (both houses) ; 
New Hampshire, Republican (both 
houses) ; Vermont, Republican (both 
houses); Iowa, Republican (both 
houses); Kansas, Republican (both 
houses); Wyoming, Republican 
(both houses) ; Rhode Island, Repub- 
lican (both houses) ; Massachusetts, 
Republican (both houses). 

Wisconsin, Senate Republican- 
Democratic coalition, House Repub- 
lican; Connecticut, Senate, no major- 
ity, House Republican; Minnesota, 
Democratic-Republican conservatives 
(both houses); Idaho, Republican 
(both houses) ; Pennsylvania, Senate 
Democratic, House Republican; Ohio, 
Republican (both houses) ; Michigan 
Republican (both houses) ; Colorado, 
Senate Democratic, House Repub- 
lican; South Dakota, Republican 
(both houses); Oregon, Republican 
(both houses). 

Now it is only reasonable to sup- 
pose that in a number of these states 
important legislation vitally affecting 
the utilities will come up in the forth- 
coming legislative year, when 44 
state assemblies will meet (not count- 
ing special sessions). We cannot as- 
sume that Republican legislatures 
will invariably be less anti-utility 
than their predecessors, but the gen- 
eral trend is that way. 

In Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, 
just to take two examples at random, 
this easing upon the Left is likely 
to be noticed by hard-pressed utili- 
ties. The new Republican governor of 
Pennsylvania has already virtually 
promised to repeal the drastic regu- 
latory act of that state (which has 
been badly riddled by court decisions 
on its constitutionality). 

With the aid of several conserva- 
tive Democrats in the Pennsylvania 
Senate, the new governor may be 
able to make good on this. Incident- 
ally, in this respect we may see some 
Republican legislatures following the 
style set by Democratic legislatures 
in resorting to “ripper” laws affect- 
ing state regulatory officials. 

There is much more about the re- 
cent election results that may be said 
after we have a chance to see the new 
congressional members perform, but 
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the foregoing analysis may give a 
rough idea of what to expect in the 
way of votes and general conduct on 
utility matters. 


: a a WALKER of 
4the FCC gave an interesting 
speech at the 50th annual convention 
of the NARUC, held in New Orleans 
last week. It had mostly to do with 
“cooperation” between state and Fed- 
eral commissions which Commission- 
er Walker warmly endorses. One 
passage in particular attracted this 
writer’s attention: 


Speaking for worth-while coopera- 
tion by the Federal Communications 
Commission, I vision the day when our 
commission will be sufficiently manned 
and financed that we can make avail- 
able at your request both information 
and personnel assistance. 

Today, the great central organiza- 
tion of the Bell Telephone System, for 
example, has experts available on call 
for any one of its subsidiaries, the re- 
sult being that the remotest Bell com- 
pany has the resources of this power- 
ful group subject to its call; whereas 
the local authority, or state commis- 
sion, being left to itself, is without re- 
sources or facilities adequate either to 
effect regulation or to protect the 
public. 

In the proposed report on the tele- 
phone investigation, I have indicated 
an effective Federal working organiza- 
tion wherein are coordinated all classes 
of able personnel needed, functioning 
effectively to accomplish adequate pub- 
lic regulation. Such an organization, 
properly supported, as it would be if it 
had the enthusiastic and active back- 
ing of the several state commissions, 
would be an effective agency of real co- 
operation and would make possible na- 
tion-wide effective regulation by state 
and Federal authorities of all the utili- 
ties under our mutual jurisdiction. 


This summons up visions of the 
“flying wedge” which former Special 
FCC Counsel Carl I. Wheat used to 
talk about. Mr. Wheat’s thought was 
that there should be mobile units of 
the FCC staff, so organized that they 
could go into action anywhere at any 
time upon the request of a state com- 
mission or other local regulatory au- 
thority. This “service” would be in 
addition to routine assistance to the 
state commissions to be provided by 
the telephone rates and research di- 
vision of the FCC in the form of in- 
formation, releases, statistical data, 
and other reports. 

When we look at this in a realistic 
way, it is probably inevitable that 
such a regulatory device will come 
some day; even if it is somewhat dis- 
turbing to think of the FCC having 
a finger in every local rate case (or 
any other case) affecting a telephone 
company before a state commission. 
Once such “cooperation” is estab- 
lished, it is unlikely that an overzeal- 
ous FCC would wait to be asked to 
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get in on local regulatory controver- 
sies, but might actively agitate them 
by inspirational methods which we 
have already witnessed in the field of 
other Federal regulatory enterprises. 

And assuming that the telephone 
industry does not want to run away 
from reasonably necessary regula- 
tion, whether state or Federal, and 
cooperative combinations thereof, 
this visualized set-up wouldn’t be so 
bad if we were sure that the “co- 
operation” would not be all one-sided 
(moving from Washington to the 
state capitals) and if some mechan- 
ical standards could be _ installed 
which would insure the absolute di- 
vorce of such cooperation from party 
politics. 

Commissioner Walker described 
several instances of cooperative ac- 
tivities between the FCC and the 
state commissions which have al- 
ready occurred. Among them was the 
recent action of the FCC (and the 
U.S. Justice Department) in flying 
to the aid of the Pennsylvania com- 
mission in the matter of stamping 
out the racetrack gambling menace 
through the means of news dissemi- 
nation via telephone wires. 

None will question the propriety 


of these occurrences. But cynics will 
wonder whether the sudden interest 
in the Pennsylvania bookies might 
not have had a connection with the 
fact that the leading target of this 
righteous crusade was a leading 
backer of the Republican gubernato- 
rial candidate, who was subsequently 
elected. These same cynics may also 
be wondering whether, if the situa- 
tion were reversed and a desperate 
Republican administration in Penn- 
sylvania were trying to stave off de- 
feat by capitalizing on the eccentric 
professions of some of the backers 
of a resurgent Democratic state op- 
position, the FCC, as now constitut- 
ed, would have been so quick to “co- 
operate.” 

There can be no doubt of Commis- 
sioner Walker’s personal sincerity 
and consistency in the premises. But 
could it be that others, more ani- 
mated by partisan loyalty, might re- 
serve “cooperation” of that kind for 
the faithful? It’s something worth 
thinking about, and it demonstrates 
the wisdom of seeing to it that regu- 
latory commissions, both state and 
Federal, must be kept absolutely in- 
dependent of administrative domi- 
nance. 





by simply ignoring him. 
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BLUFFING 

By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines 


HENEVER I HEAR the expression “His bark is worse than 
his bite,” I am reminded of an experience a friend of mine 
had with an unfriendly dog and how he overcame the dog’s bluff 


One day, after ringing doorbell after doorbell in a fruitless 
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effort to sell certain well-known brushes, he had about reached 
the point of discouragement, and had decided to chuck the whole 
business and go home as soon as he had tried the next and last 
residence in the block. 

As he turned into this place a dog arose from the porch where 
he had been taking a nap, bristling, growling and barking as he 
barred the porch entrance, showing in every way he had no 
friendly feeling for intruders. 

“This was my last straw, but it got my dander up,” my friend 
went on. “And I made up my mind not to take that dog’s bluffing 
even if I had to take one from someone on the inside of the house.” 

“Dogs are bluffers anyway,” I told myself as I walked boldly 
up the steps, ignoring the dog’s angry protests. When the animal 
saw that all his bristling and barking made no difference to me, 
he walked sheepishly away. 

My experience with that unfriendly, bluffing dog taught me a 
worth-while lesson, that no matter what my reception, I would 
hide my fears, show unlimited confidence in myself, and brushes, 
and a friendly spirit to the person who answered the door. When 
my ring was answered by a woman of generous proportions, with 
hair on her upper lip, and a broom in her hand, I stood my ground 
resolutely and before leaving that porch I made a worthwhile 
sale.” 

Moral: “The empty vessel makes the greatest sound.” 
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Interesting Addresses, Record 
Attendance At Tennessee Convention 


UCH INTEREST was mani- 
M fested in the fourth annual 

meeting of the Tennessee In- 
dependent Telephone Association 
held November 14 and 15 at the Her- 
mitage Hotel in Nashville with a rec- 
ord attendance of approximately 100 
people. The program was well bal- 
anced and the topics were carefully 


A. U. MEADOWS, Bristol, re-elected 

president of the Tennessee association, 

is general plant manager of the Inter- 
Mountain Telephone Co. 


selected to give the telephone people 
of Tennessee information on the gen- 
eral phases of their business as well 
as the details. 

The following officers and direc- 
tors were elected: 

A. U. Meadows, general plant man- 


ager of the 
phone Co., 
president. 

B. H. Piepmeier, general manager 
of the Southern Continental Tele- 
phone Co., Cookeville, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Vice-Presidents: A. E. Reynolds 
of Bristol, R. E. Pate of McKenzie 
and Ira L. Knight of Milton. 

Directors: Jas. N. Cox, Cookeville; 
J. J. Odle, Parsons; L. E. Crawley, 
3ruceton, and Mrs. D. G. Delaney, 
Collierville. 

The United States Independent 
Telephone Association was well rep- 
resented by Chas. C. Deering of Des 
Moines, Iowa, secretary-treasurer; 
A. L. Geiger of Washington, D. C., 
general attorney, and Ranford Dun- 
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Tele- 


re-elected 


Inter-Mountain 
Bristol, was 


lap of Fort Wayne, Ind., chairman of 
the accounting committee. 

Mr. Deering spoke on “Rural Elec- 
trification and Its Effect on Small 
Telephone Companies.” Pointing out 
that interference on grounded tele- 
phone lines will continue to increase 
because of increased appropriations 
for rural electrification, Mr. Deering 
stated it is only fair that part of the 
cost of metallicizing the telephone 
lines be paid by the rural electric 
companies, since the usefulness of 
grounded telephone service is de- 
stroyed by the advent of rural elec- 
trification. 

National and state associations are 
seeking to secure the protection that 
the small telephone companies should 
have. 

Mr. Geiger’s address was on “Ac- 
tivities in Washington Affecting All 
Telephone Companies” and he devot- 
ed his talk mainly to the wage and 
hour law. He urged that all com- 
panies study the present federal law 
and watch carefully state wage and 
hour legislation since a model state 
law is being prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Labor to be submitted to 
state legislatures to guide them in 
enacting state legislation. The fed- 
eral department is inclined to favor 
the same provisions for the state law 
as the federal law, it was stated. 

Mr. Dunlap, speaking on “Tele- 
phone Accounting,” stressed the im- 
portance of every company keeping 
a complete plant and financial record 
of their operations, since the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
may at any time require every com- 
pany to use the FCC system of ac- 
counting. 

Rural Electrification, 

Other Topics Discussed 

Col. Jas. N. Cox, president of the 
Southern Continental Telephone Co., 
Cookeville, discussed “Rural Electri- 
fication and Its Effect on Small Tele- 
phone Companies” from a local view- 
point. He stated that approximately 
23,500 grounded telephones in Ten- 
nessee would be affected by rural 
electrification. 

Judge Albert William, attorney for 
the Tennessee Railroad & Public 
Utilities Commission, spoke on “‘Rail- 
road and Public Utilities Commis- 
sion’s Relations to Independent Tele- 
phone Companies in Tennessee.” He 
stated that the first regard of the 


commission is for the public gener- 
ally, and that before the problem of 
rural electric interference on ground- 
ed telephone lines is settled the peo- 
ple must be shown how rural electri- 
fication is to affect them and their 
telephone communication. They must 
be convinced that one utility should 
not encroach upon the other without 
compensation. 

Miss Leitha Harris of McMinn- 
ville, traveling chief operator of the 
Southern Continental Telephone Co., 
in discussing “Operating Problems 
of Small Exchanges,” stated that 
service is the first consideration of 
the telephone company and that the 
rural company offers the best place 
for improvement. She urged closer 
cooperation with switched service 
subscribers, and warned against op- 
erators in small exchanges being too 
informative with resulting embar- 
rassment to the company. 

An interesting and practical dem- 
onstration and a moving picture on 


B. H. PIEPMEIER, Cookeville, re-elec!- 
ed secretary-treasurer of the Tennessee 
association, is general manager of the 
Southern Continental Telephone Co. 


public relations were given by the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. on Monday evening, November 
14. 

Round-table conferences on traffic 
and plant afforded opportunity for 
the discussion of individual prob- 
lems. 

Gordon W. Wildes, local manager 
of the Inter-Mountain Telephone Co., 
Bristol, gave an interesting and help- 
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fu! discussion on “Public Relations.” 
He stated that in carrying out and 
practicing public relations, the tele- 
phone company is building one of its 
greatest assets with the least cost 
and one which, in the final analysis, 
will get the best results. Telephone 
conipanies must capitalize on the fact 
that they have a personal contact 
with their subscribers every hour of 
the day and they must be ever-con- 
scious Of the public and its affairs. 

Dudley Porter, Jr., state assistant 
attorney general, Nashville, gave the 
closing address of the convention on 
“The Trend of the Times.” He con- 


siders that the most significant trend 
in the world of today is the rise of 
dictatorships, but he said that the 
separation of powers in the United 
States Constitution, if held inviolate, 
will prevent a dictatorship in the 
United States. He stated that the 
kind of liberty we have in America is 
worth any price we have to pay 
for it. 

The convention closed with a lunch- 
eon at the Hermitage Hotel given by 
the association, at which attendance 
prizes were awarded to the Miliing- 
ton Telephone Co. and to the Dixie 
Telephone Co. 


- The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


A TELEPHONE opera- 
tor’s training prepares 
her for a more complete 
and happy life. No. 348 


VERY YEAR many young 
kK men and women enter the busi- 

ness world. Some will be suc- 
cessful, while others are doomed to 
failure. Still another group will 
drift on, year in and year out, mak- 
ing no progress and just getting by. 
To a great extent, the group to which 
an individual will belong is within his 
or her control. 

Recently a young lady called upon 
the writer for a brief visit. She ex- 
plained that she had resigned her po- 
sition in a small town to come to a 
larger city, seeking greater oppor- 
tunity. She was 20 years of age, 
courageous, ambitious, and filled with 
a keen desire to make her place in 
the world, regardless of how many 
obstacles she may have to surmount 
before she achieves her desire. Such 
courage and determination are worthy 
ot admiration, particularly during 
these times when so many people ex- 
pect everything to be done for them. 

Many young women seek employ- 
ment in telephone exchanges during 
the course of a year and their rea- 
sons for wishing to become telephone 
Operators are many and varied. We 
hear such reasons as these: “I think 
the work would be interesting.” “My 
girl friend works here and she likes 
it very much.” “From what I have 
heard, the telephone company is very 
considerate of its employes.” 
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There are a few general rules that 
apply to all young women embarking 
upon a business career whether they 
are employed in an office, a store or a 
telephone exchange. 

A young bride of a few months 
was making an elaborate and pains- 
taking toilet. A friend who was vis- 
iting her remarked: “Why go to all 
that bother? You have won your 
man.” The young bride replied: 
“Winning him was not so difficult 
but keeping him is going to be a real 
job. Competition is keen these days.” 
This may well apply to a position, 
too. 

Every young girl starting out on 
her first job should ask herself this 
question: “What am I going to get 
out of my job, and what am I going 
to put into it?” You may be sure 
that what you will get out of it will 
depend largely upon what you put 
into it. 

Good grooming is important and 
an asset to every business girl. Ev- 
ery precaution should be taken to 
avoid being offensive to others, for 
instance, perspiration or the breath. 
One young lady almost lost a good 
position because she was careless in 
personal daintiness; and telephone 
operators must be particularly care- 
ful because the nature of their work 
necessitates proximity to others. 
Wear clothes that are suitable for 
business and not too warm for in- 
doors causing excessive perspiration. 

Personal mail should be addressed 
to your home. Personal telephone 
calls should not be received while on 
duty except in case of great urgency. 
Be considerate. Do not gossip. Re- 
spect the rights of others. Be chari- 


table. Refrain from making unkind 
remarks. Be punctual—the tardy 
person is always a source of annoy- 
ance to others in the organization. 

Do your bit toward keeping your 
quarters neat and tidy. You will en- 
joy your environment and help make 
it more attractive and pleasant for 
others. 

Develop the ability to take in- 
structions, even sharp ones at times, 
without going into a sulking fit. 

There will be times when you are 
not feeling up to par. Are you go- 
ing to try to conceal it or will you 
broadcast the fact to everyone who 
will listen? Be friendly with your 
associates but do not bore them with 
your personal affairs. They have 
troubles of their own and are not par- 
ticularly interested in yours. 

The training a telephone operator 
receives will be helpful long after 
she has left the central office for she 
will have learned the things she must 
possess in order to get the most out 
of life: The ability to work syste- 
matically, a sympathetic understand- 
ing, orderliness, how to be of service 
to others, self-control, the value of 
money and how to spend it. 

So work hard and be happy at your 
work so that when you leave the busi- 
ness world you will have the satis- 
faction of knowing your position will 
be hard to fill due to your efficiency. 
Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. If a line is so noisy the two par- 
ties cannot talk and the operator 
would have to repeat but the sub- 
scriber doesn’t want her to re- 
peat and says, “Just cancel the 
call,” would there be a report 
charge? 

Is it customary to call time on a 
call if the subscriber requests it? 
3. Where a person-to-person call is 
placed “collect” and the called 
party refuses to talk, should the 
calling party pay the report 
charge? 
4. If you have to send a messenger 
to a party whose telephone is out 
of order, do you charge a messen- 
ger fee? 
Which is correct when quoting 
charge on a taxable message: “60 
cents including tax” or “50 cents 
without tax?” 

The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions may be found on page 33. 

vVYv 


New York to Hold Four- 


Day Convention in 1939 

The New York State Telephone As- 

sociation will hold its 1939 convention 

at the Hotel Syracuse in Syracuse, May 

23, 24, 25 and 26, recently announced 
Secretary A. R. MacKinnon, Albany. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA 
was founded in the year 1538 by 
Gonzalo Jimenez de Quesada, who 
established its capital near the site of 
the original Bogota, capital of the 
Chibchan empire. The only country 
in South America with a sea 
both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
Colombia has an extensive foreign 
trade in the agricultural products 
raised in its fertile valleys and in the 
rom its towering moun- 
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STROWGER AUTOMATIC EQUEPIMENT 


dopte’ and installed Strowger Automatic 
quipment, to the extent of 3600 lines and 
1400 lines, respectively. Other smaller local- 
ties which also have installations of this mod- 
om equipment in daily operation include 
hiquinquira, Tunja, Sogamoso, Duitama, Cal- 
area and Girardot. 


Thus Colombia, long known for its produe- 


AUTOMATIL 


tion of gold, silver and precious stones, and 
for its crops of high quality coffee, tobacco, 
sugar and bananas, now becomes a leader in 
the modernization of its public services—not 
the least of these being its telephone network, 
in which the world’s most universally used 
automatic system — Strowger Automatic — is 
rapidly displacing older and less efficient 
methods of operation. 


ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED, Chicago 
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These views show the bendsonm, inaifition office 
building at Barranquilla, its well-equipped busi- 


ness office and a portion of the Strowger Auto- 
matic equipment installed in the switchroom. 





Here and There in the Field 


Quieter Telephone 
Operating Rooms? Yes 
By DAN SMITH 


Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
York, Neb. 


There seems to be some difference of 
opinion as to which is the better way 
to quiet an operating room and length- 
en cord life. Is it through the use of 
rubber washers or cord “shock absorb- 
ers” as suggested in an article in the 
September 24 issue of TELEPHONY; or 
is it through proper methods of han- 
dling cords, as detailed in TELEPHONY 
of October 8, that noise in operating 
rooms can be most effectively reduced? 
Possibly the following facts and sug- 
gestions may be of value in the discus- 
sion of this question. 

Undoubtedly, the most efficient man- 
ner in which to promote silence and 
longer cord life is through proper han- 
dling. For the past 3% years we have 
maintained a “Record of Cord Changes” 
which can best be explained by refer- 
ring to the accompanying sketch. The 
vertical rows of numerals denotes the 
16 operators’ positions, the letters rep- 
resenting answering and calling cord 
positions, and the horizontal row of 
numerals, the cord pair number. 
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This arrangement provides a definite 
space in which is entered the date each 
individual replaced. From a 
record of this type may be ascertained 
the exact number of days of service 
received from each cord. An arbitrary 
average of the number of cords used 
per day has been established and is 
computed by dividing the total number 


cord is 


Last Christmas the Southwest Telephone Co., of Pratt, Kans., decorated its headquarters office 
to convey the Yuletide spirit, as shown in the above illustration, displaying in one of its 
windows its long distance rates for Christmas. The decorations in 1937 were limited to the 
generous use of evergreens, but in 1936 the company placed on top of the exchange building 
a huge papier maché Santa Claus, with chimney and other appurtenances. A floodlight thrown 


upon the display at night caused it to attract much attention. 


. .. It is also the company's 


custom to display a small, well-decorated tree on the cashier's counter during the month of 

December. Every year an effort is made to work out something that is of particular interest to 

children. Walter Pedigo, president of the Southwest Telephone Co., reports that his company’s 

efforts in spreading Christmas cheer have been decidedly worthwhile in improving public rela- 

tions and have done more than anything ever used previously to belie the old gag of the 
“soulless corporation. 
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of cords used for replacement by the 
number of days in the month. 

How is all this associated with proper 
handling? Merely in this man- 
ner: During the first six months this 
record was kept it showed an average 


cord 


number of cords used per day varying 
from 2.11 cords per day to 2.76 cords 
per day. A change in supervision saw 
this average drop within a two months’ 
period from 2.11 used 
to 1.61 cords used per day. 


cords per day 

This may be easily explained, as the 
new supervisor rigidly enforced the es- 
tablished traffic practice. Where before, 
connections were released by carelessly 
jerking one cord, and sometimes more, 
“out by the roots,” so to speak, and 
dropping them on the keyshelf with no 
apparent regard for noise or damage to 
plug and enforcement of the 
proper methods resulted in connections 
being properly established and_ re- 
leased, and cords being quickly and 
carefully threaded back into the plug 
seats. 


cords, 


Since that time an average varying 
between 1.28 and .675 cords used per 
day has existed; and this is not to be 
considered excessive for a switchboard 
handling approximately 8,500 calls pe 
day. 

Now, what about cord cushioning? 
On an experimental basis we recently 
equipped the working positions of the 
switchboard with the suggested rubber 
washers or “cord shock absorbers.” The 
only pronounced disturbing noise re- 
corded during a recent noise test was 
found to be caused by the resounding 
contact of the brass plug base against 
the hard fibre plug seat. 
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© McCall's Magazine 


A handset telephone installed on the planning desk is included in this model kitchen of green and white with plenty of storage cupboards 


and kitchen appliances conveniently located. 


lf the telephone rings while the housewife is preparing a meal, she can enswer and at the 


same time keep an eye on the food cooking on the stove. 


While a comparison test has not been 
made since the cords were equipped 
with “shock absorbers,” a marked de- 
crease in the volume of noise can be 
distinguished merely by listening as the 
board is worked. Individual comments. 
from all supervisors and operators were 
very favorable, for example: “The cords 
are much easier to handle,” and “Oh, 
the room is so quiet now!” 

We have observed that the bend in a 
cord when in use has, by the use of 
rubber washers, been moved from the 
angular base of the plug to the rear of 
the resilient rubber ring. Then, too, the 
bend of the conductors is made less 
severe and the rubber washers absorb 
much of the wear on the braid of the 
cord due to handling. 

\ special tool for placing rubber 
washers on cords has been designed by 
the writer, the use of which allowed a 
time reduction of 30 minutes per posi- 
tion, each position having 34 cords. A 
position can now be equipped in 15 
minutes. 

Since the cord “shock absorbers” 
have been in service only 30 days we 
are unable to provide any statistics 
relative to longer cord life and the life 
of the rubber washers but are keep- 
ing a careful record which should make 
definite figures available at some later 
date. 

We think a good solution of the prob- 
lem of quieting operating rooms and 
lengthening cord life is the combina- 
tion of proper methods of handling 
cords and the use of cord “shock ab- 
sorbers.” This practice should be bene- 
ficial in exchanges not at the present 
time employing these two helpful noise- 
reduction methods. 
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Model Kitchen Includes 
Modern Telephone 


Model kitchens nowadays—bright, 
shining and truly beautiful with every 
conceivable convenience for the house- 
wife—are incomplete without a tele- 
phone close at hand for aiding the 
housewife to organize her day. In a 
beautifully illustrated article, “A Place 
for Everything by Mary Davis 
Gillies, McCall’s Magazine, in one of its 
issues, presented a model kitchen in 
which was installed a modern handset 
on a planning desk. 

Thousands of housewives have no 
doubt had the experience of the tele- 
phone ringing while doing their kitchen 
work, usually when preparing the eve- 
ning meal. A telephone in the kitchen 
permits a housewife to answer or make 
a call while watching food cooking on 
the stove. It saves her numberless steps 
and is indispensable in ordering house- 
hold supplies—forgotten items can be 
quickly telephoned before the grocery 
store starts delivering. 

Mrs. Gillies, home furnishing editor 
for McCall’s and a well-known interior 
decorator, erected, painted, decorated 
and furnished in her own studio the 
kitchen shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. Having in mind the old copy- 
book maxim, “A place for everything 
and everything in its place,” Mrs. 
Gillies designed her model kitchen to 
include a planning desk with a tele- 
phone for efficient managing of a house- 
hold, convenient storage cupboards and 
kitchen appliances. 

The attractive and cool color scheme 
of green and white was used in this 
model kitchen, with marbleized linoleum 


floor. Rattan or porch furniture and 
bamboo moldings were used in both the 
kitchen and the breakfast alcove. Slid- 
ing panels and doors reveal plenty of 
space for tucking away pots and pans, 
canned and packaged foods, serving 
dishes, cleaning equipment and sup- 
plies, coffee makers and waffle irons, 
toasters and roasters, mixers and cas- 
seroles. 

Mrs. Gillies lists three secrets for the 
success of any kitchen: (1) Perfectly 
operating modern refrigerators, ranges 
and other appliances; (2) convenient 
placing of these appliances; and (3) 
provision for adequate storage. Par- 
ticular emphasis was laid on the proper 
placing of kitchen equipment to save 
steps, and filling in the intervening 
spaces with cabinets. 

The hollow partition between break- 
fast room and kitchen is open on both 
sides, and is an excellent place for glass 
and china. The center portion, with its 
roller door, is reserved for electrical ap- 
pliances and for serving. 

Big corner windows make the kitchen 
very sunny during the day and night 
lighting is supplied by a semi-direct 
ceiling fixture in both kitchen and 
breakfast room. There are lights over 
sink, range, preparation counter and 
planning desk, and there are double 
convenience outlets at the preparation 
counter, range, serving counter, in the 
breakfast room and at the planning 
desk. 

After reading Mrs. Gillies’ article, 
many of the 2,800,000 women readers 
of McCall’s no doubt experienced the 
urge to remodel their kitchens and in- 
clude a telephone to aid them in run- 
ning their household. 
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South Carolina Telephone Men 
Meet in Capital City 


FOURTH annual convention of South Carolina Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, held in Columbia, 
November 10 and 11, was well attended. Program 
speakers include two representatives of national asso- 
ciation. Plant and traffic meetings held in conjunction 
with convention developments of individual interest 


FFICERS of the South Caro- 
() lina Independent Telephone 

Association were reelected at 
the organization’s fourth annual 
convention, held November 10 and 
11 at the Jefferson Hotel in Co- 
lumbia, S. C. They are: President, 
F. S. Barnes, vice-president of the 
Rock Hill Telephone Co.; vice-presi- 
dent, L. E. Winget, general manag- 
er, Southern Continental Telephone 
Co., Sumter; secretary, H. L. Draper, 
Sumter, and treasurer, T. C. Thomas- 
son, secretary-treasurer, 
Telephone Co. 

Only one new director was elected. 
Norman M. Shenk, of Beaufort, was 
chosen to succeed O. W. Knight, 
whose three-year term has expired. 
Two directors were reelected to of- 
fice—S. L. Bell of Chester and T. C. 
Thomasson of Lancaster. The hold- 
over directors, in addition to Presi- 
dent Barnes, Vice-President Winget 
and Treasurer Thomasson, are: S. A. 
George, Lexington; A. G. Trenholm, 
Georgetown; C. B. Barksdale and J. 
W. Sproles, both of Greenwood. 

Two general convention sessions 
were held, one Thursday afternoon, 
November 10, and the other Friday 
morning, the 11th. Plant and traffic 
conferences were conducted Thurs- 
day afternoon and the annual ban- 
quet took place that evening. There 
was a registration of 150 persons, 
and 20 manufacturers displayed sam- 
‘ples of telephone and accessory 
equipment. 

After calling the convention to or- 
der Thursday afternoon, President 
F. S. Barnes of Rock Hill reviewed 
briefly the work of the association, 
interesting telephone developments 
of the past year and telephone prob- 
lems of the state of South Carolina. 
He recalled to mind the law passed 
by the state legislature affecting the 
hours women may work in industry. 

Fort Mills, he said, has been suc- 
cessful in installing a convertible 
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Lancaster 








F. S. BARNES, of Rock Hill, vice- 

president of the Rock Hill Telephone 

Co. was re-elected to the presidency 
of the South Carolina association. 


switchboard. The Greenwood Tele- 
phone Co. has added the Saluda ex- 
change and greatly improved toll ser- 
vice, while the Seacoast Telephone 
Co. has rapidly increased its stations 
in Myrtle Beach since its organiza- 
tion in 1936. 

President Barnes reported that the 
national organization had a splendid 
convention last month in Chicago. 
“The national association,” he added, 
“renders a great service to the state 
associations and to the telephone in- 
dustry.” 

Treasurer T. C. Thomasson of Lan- 
caster reported the association’s 
finances to be in good shape. 

Secretary H. L. Draper of Sumter, 
in his report, stated there are 53 In- 
dependent telephone companies in 
South Carolina, operating 58 ex- 
changes. Not all of these, he said, are 
members of the state association. 

Urging that association members 
endeavor to persuade neighboring 
companies to join the state organiza- 


tion, he also called attention to the 
privileges which the national associa- 
tion extends to smaller companies. 
He described the provisions of the 
two different classes of membership, 
the one for companies having gross 
annual revenues in excess of $50,000 
a year, which pay dues to the na- 
tional association, and the other for 
companies with revenues less than 
$50,000 a year which automatically 
become members in the national as- 
sociation when they join a state asso- 
ciation and which do not pay dues to 
the national organization. 

“This,” said Secretary Draper, “is 
indeed a privilege to the smaller com- 
panies and all of them should avail 
themselves of this opportunity.” 

Presenting a synopsis of the ac- 
tivities of the association during the 
past year, Mr. Draper told of the 
meeting of the directors, on August 
26, when they approved his appoint- 
ment as secretary and that of T. C. 
Thomasson as treasurer. 

At this directors’ meeting C. B. 
Barksdale resigned as a member of 
the coordinating committee and the 
directors instructed the president to 
appoint his successor. 

It was at the president’s sugges- 
tion that a committee was appointed 
to make a study of the traffic agree- 
ments with the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and make a 
report as soon as possible. As now 
constituted the committee consists of 
C. B. Barksdale, L. E. Winget and 
F. S. Barnes, chairman. 

The secretary reported that dur- 
ing the past year he has sent out 
bulletins advising South Carolina 
telephone companies of laws affect- 
ing their business, among them “The 
Unemployment Insurance and Social 
Security Taxes,” “Wage and Hour 
Bill’ and “Changes in the Capital 
Stock Tax Return and in the Federal 
Income Tax Return.” 

“The national association,” he add- 
ed in conclusion, “has been very ac- 
tive in keeping the state associations 
advised of measures affecting the in- 
dustry, and I have tried to pass all 
information on to you.” 

B. H. Barre of Columbia, chief en- 
gineer of the South Carolina Public 
Service Commission, said that judg- 
ing from the few complaints filed 
with the commission, the companies 
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about Bethanized 
Telephone Wire 


1. Splices without surface cracks—Zinc applied to tele- 
phone wire by the bethanizing process is there to stay. 
The electrolytically applied coating is practically part of 
the wire. You can crush Bethanized Telephone Wire flat 
back upon itself in the jaws of a vise, or tie it in a knot and 
pull it tight with a wire stretcher, and the zinc coating will 
survive this abuse without sign of flaking or cracking off. 


2. Strength for longer spans— Bethanized high tensile tele- 
phone wire offers greatly increased strength. Whe you’re 
running new lines or replacing old ones, you can reduce 
the number of poles set. Both installation costs and 
subsequent maintenance costs are appreciably lowered. 
Bethanized Telephone Wire is the pioneer in the field of 
long spans. 


3. Has a highly effective coating—Applied by an even- 
flowing electric current, the coating on Bethanized Tele- 
phone Wire is inevitably of uniform thickness. No thin 
spots to give rust an opening. Furthermore, the betha- 
nized coating is 99.99-per-cent-pure zinc. There is no 
layer of zinc-iron alloy next the base wire—the advantages 
of this unusual purity extend entirely through the coat- 
ing to the very surface of the steel. 
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Never stuffy . . . Steel construction... 
No maintenance problem......... 
Acoustically treated... 


Application of the Burgess principle of noise absorption 
to this amazing new booth results in a “blotting-up” of in- 
terfering noise. Therefore, the booth is quiet, and the 
occupant’s voice does not emerge from the booth itself. 
Investigate for yourself how this new booth will improve 
your public service. 


The Burgess Acous- 
ti-booths were de- 
signed by Alfonso 
Iannelli. They are 
adapted to all pub- 
lic locations, in 
either single or mul- 
tiple units. Tele- 
phone engineers en- 
dorse this new 


booth. 


ASK YOUR DISTRIBUTOR FOR PRICES 


| BURGESS BATTERY CO., Dept. T, 500 W. Huron, CHICAGO 
Manufacturing under Burgess Patents 
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of the state are undoubtedly satisfy- 
ing their subscribers. 

The telephone companies, he said, 
sheuld strive to improve their rec- 
ords in order to give the commission 
the information and reports called 
for, especially the annual reports. He 
expressed the opinion that the asso- 
ciation could be of great service to 
the smaller companies in helping 
them with their reports to the com- 
mission. 

Next was introduced to the con- 
vention A. L. Geiger, Washington, 
D. C., general counsel of the United 
States association. Speaking on the 
“Wage and Hour Bill,” Mr. Geiger 
said much of his time has been de- 
voted to the “Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938,” commonly 
known as the wage and hour law. 

He stated that the maximum pay 
(40c) and the minimum hours (40) 
were not in effect at this time but the 
law includes a provision that indus- 
try committees may put into effect 
the maximum requirements of a 40- 
hour work week and a 40-cent-an- 
hour rate at any time after the act 
becomes effective (October 25, 1938) 
on any industries which, in the opin- 
ion of the administrator, can stand 
the burden. The maximum provisicns 
must, however, be put into effect at 
the end of seven years on all indus- 
tries affected, whether they can stand 
the burden or not. 

Mr. Geiger said he submitted an 
opinion—later substantiated by sev- 
eral telephone attorneys—to the 
president of the national association, 
to the effect that Independent com- 
panies whose business is mostly in- 
trastate are exempt by virtue of sec- 
tion (13) a (2) which provides that 
the law does not apply to “service 
establishments” the greater part of 
whose servicing is intrastate. The 
act provides, he added, that indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals may 
file suit against the employer for 
amounts they feel due them under 
the act. 

Any member confronted with a 
preceeding for violation of the act 
was urged by Mr. Geiger to get in 
touch with the association at once 
so that proper steps may be taken to 
assist in the defense. 

Companies were also urged to 
make it clear to employes that ex- 
emption is claimed from the law 
under section (13) a (2). The speak- 
er told the telephone men how to de- 
termine whether their business is 
predominantly interstate or intra- 
state and called attention to the first 
bulletin of E. F. Andrews, wage-hour 
administrator, giving his interpreta- 
tion of the act (See TELEPHONY of 
October 22). 
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In concluding, Mr. Geiger called 
attention to the proposed model state 
hour and wage law to be submitted 
to the legislatures of the various 
states, adding that states may expect 
some form of legislation along the 
lines of the national act if not 
the same legislation. 

The traffic conference was held the 
afternoon of November 10. The meet- 
ing was conducted by Miss Lillian 
McLeod of Winston-Salem, N. C., an 
instructress for the Southern Bell 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. All 





L. E. WINGET, general manager of the 

Southern Continental Telephone Co., 

Sumter, was re-elected vice-president 
of the association. 


those attending this meeting being 
chief operators or supervisors, Miss 
McLeod gave a very interesting lec- 
ture on how to conduct an office. She 
emphasized the fact that time while 
on duty belongs to the telephone com- 
pany and that the chief operator or 
supervisor is there to see that sub- 
scribers get the best service possible. 

Miss McLeod spoke, in part: 

“First we should have discipline in 
the office. We cannot give good ser- 
vice without discipline. Loud talking 
will annoy the adjacent operator, 
causing her to confuse numbers and 
become nervous, and soon the force 
will be working under a strain. 

In operating, the main thing is 
accuracy and the next thing is speed; 
quick service is no good unless it is 
accurate. The public demands both 
speed and accuracy. 

In choosing a new operator, the 
most important thing to notice is her 
voice. Never employ a girl with a 
loud, harsh voice. 

Be very careful also in selecting 
a supervisor. Choose the girl who, in 
addition to being tactful, courteous 
and patient, has executive ability. 


She must be able to teach others, 
She should be very tactful and kind 
in correcting an operator, but she 
should be firm. 

Above all, we must have coopera- 
tion. We cannot give good service un- 
less operators cooperate and unless 
each department cooperates with the 
other, especially the plant and traffic 
departments.” 

There ensued a general discussion, 
which gave several chief operators 
the opportunity to discuss difficulties 
that have arisen from time to time. 
The conference was very interesting 
and proved to be very beneficial. 

The plant conference was conduct- 
ed by Bruce Barksdale, president of 
the Greenwood Telephone Co., assist- 
ed by W. D. Wilkinson and H. J. 
Wright, district manager of the 
Georgia Continental Telephone (Co. 
at Dawson. 

Mr. Wilkinson presented a general 
discussion of plant accounting prob- 
lems and indicated the importance of 
an accurate daily work report by 
plant men as well as the need of an 
accurate record of plant investment. 
He also discussed preparation of the 
report of plant values, operating and 
construction costs, made annually to 


the South Carolina Public Service 
Commission. 
H. J. Wright discussed specific 


problems having to do with power 
induction on grounded lines, also the 
development of new methods of open- 
ing and closing cable sheath and 
quickly clearing cable troubles. In 
concluding, he discussed the develop- 
ment of new tools and the placing of 
sleeves on twisted-pair drop wire and 
subscribers’ line wire. 

When the plant meeting was 
thrown open for discussion, many 
entered into the exchange of ideas 
and experiences with considerable 
enthusiasm. 

The annual banquet on Thursday 
evening was followed by a theater 
party. 

Upon calling to order the second 
convention session, Friday morning, 
President Barnes introduced Ran- 
ford Dunlap of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
who gave some interesting details of 
accounting methods affecting the 
smaller companies. 

He stressed, in particular, the im- 
portance of keeping detail records in 
order to make proper reports to the 
state commission. He also reviewed 
the FCC system of accounts. 

Charles C. Deering, Des Moines, 
Iowa, secretary-treasurer of the na- 
tional association, was the next 
speaker. He presented a brief re- 
view of the national convention and 
other facts of interest and concern 
to telephone men. 
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‘ith regard to the wage and hour 
pill. Mr. Deering said an exchange 
with 1,000 stations can meet the first 
requirement of the wage and hour 
law providing 25 cents per hour; an 
exchange with 3,000 stations can 
mect the second requirement of 30 
cents per hour and 42 hours’ work; 
no exchange can meet the last re- 
quirement of 40 cents per hour and a 
40-hour work week. 

E. Winget, chairman of the res- 
olutions committee, then read a reso- 
lution of sympathy adopted by the 
board of directors to the Maye rela- 
tives who lost five members of their 
family in the Charleston disaster. 
Vv w 

British Telephone Expan- 

sion Tripled in Five Years 


Large scale developments have been 
put under way by the British Post Of- 
fice and telephone manufacturing indus- 
tries are particularly active. The Post 
Office takes 98 per cent of its supplies 
from British firms. During the fiscal 
year 1933-1934 about $30,000,000 were 
spent on the provision of new exchanges 
and on the connection of new subscrib- 
ers. By 1936-37 that amount had 
jumped to $52,500,000 and during the 
year ending March 31 last, the total 
topped $66,250,000. 

Coneurrently the British Post Office 
had to extend trunk services to meet 
traffic increases which followed reduc- 
tions in long distance tariffs. In 1933- 
1934 the cost of this extension was just 
over $5,000,000. Two years later it 
had become $17,500,000, and for the 
past fiscal year it was $27,500,000. Thus 
five years ago the department was 
spending $35,000,000 annually on the 
development of the telephone service in 
Britain, while in the past 12 months 
the total was $95,000,000. The indica- 
tions are that expenditure will be main- 
tained at this level, or increased. 

The total number of telephone sta- 
tions in use at the end of July in Brit- 
ain was 3,105,813. The industry visual- 
izes that the number of subscribers 
will be increased to 6,500,000 by 1956. 
During the current fiscal year 54 more 
manual exchanges will be converted to 
automatic operation with an_ initial 
capacity of 150,000 subscribers’ lines. 

A factor which enormously increased 
the demand for telephone installations 
was the intensive advertising cam- 
paign launched by the Post Office. The 
highly-unusual situation arose where it 
was found necessary to suspend the 
campaign because the public demand 
outstripped the department’s ability to 
keep pace with requirements. It will not 
be until next year that advertising will 
be resumed. 

In the meantime the industry is 
working to capacity. British exports of 
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telegraph and telephone apparatus, | 
other than radio, have vastly increased 
in the past few years. For 1938 the 
value of exports is expected to be over | 
$15,000,000. The average for the last | 
five years was $8,000,000. 
Experience in the Munich crises has 
revealed that still further expansion 
of the telephone service is required to 
meet defense needs, quite apart from 
the needs of civilian telephone users. 
The traffic peak created during the 
crises, it is reported, so overloaded the 
BPO system as to create a partial 
breakdown in the efficacy of communi- 
cation that was highly critical and im- 
portant to emergency defense meas- 
ures. Hence steps are being taken to 
obtain equipment from manufacturers. 
= V 
Urges Hunters Not 


to Shoot Telephone Wires 

Officials of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. recently issued 
a plea to Mississippi hunters to quit 
shooting at telephone poles. Losses are 
heaviest during the winter hunting sea- 
son when hundreds of sportsmen take 
te the fields in quest of game, officials 
assert. It is presumed by telephone 
representatives that in many instances 
hunters do not find the game they seek 
and consequently try out their skill 
on the company’s property. 

“Please do not aim in the general 
direction of either lines or poles,” is 
the plea that has been issued by the 
company. 

Coupled with this request is a state- 
ment to the effect that during the 12- 
month period ending in July of this 
year there were 379 “breaks” in Mis- 
sissippi circuits from careless shots 
through telephone lines. Louisiana 
leads the territory represented by the 
Southern Bell company with 514 
“breaks” during the same period, of- 
ficials said. 

vy 


I. T. & T. Reports Nine- 


Months’ Telephone Gain 

The International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. reported recently that its 
operating telephone subsidiaries had a 
net gain of about 53,000 telephones in 
service during the first nine months of 
this year, compared with a gain of 
47,000 in the corresponding period last 
year. 

All major companies in the system 
reported betterment, with subsidiaries 
in Argentina, Rumania, Chile and 
Shanghai, showing the major increases. 

Long-distance traffic in all of the 
companies, with the exception of the 
Shanghai unit, where distance opera- 


tions have been suspended, is running | 
about 14 per cent ahead of 1937, I. T. | 


& T. reported. 
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Safe Load, 8,000 Ibs. 


Here’s the new “*Chicago” 
Grip capable of handling 
messenger or guy strand 
from % in. diameter up 
to 14 in. diameter. A gen- 
uine all purpose grip that 
can also be used satisfac- 
torily on bare conductors, 
solid or stranded, from 
No. 6 to No. 4/0 seven 
strand copper and A.C.- 
S.R. up to No. 3/0. A grip 
that even satisfactorily 
handles the new three- 
strand ‘‘copperweld’”’ 
conductor. The bronze- 
lined jaws prevent slip- 
page. This new grip wil! 
afford a sure hold under 
all conditions, with loads 
up to 8,000 Ibs. 
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Standard Electric Corp., New York 
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Hearings Start Before FCC 
In Radio Monopoly Probe 


HE F-ederal Communications 
Commission, November 14, com- 
menced public hearings in Wash- 
ington in its investigation of alleged 
monopolistic tendencies in the radio 
industry. Three members of the com- 
mission at the opening hearing heard 
a plea that radio be allowed to gov- 
ern itself under a self-imposed code. 

David Sarnoff, president of the Radio 
Corp. of America, who was the first 
witness in the hearing, said government 
control of broadcasting was an imple- 
ment of dictatorships. He testified 
further that “censorship by public opin- 
ion” was the “democratic way in a 
democratic country.” 

The witness said that the National 
Broadcasting Co. is owned wholly by 
RCA and that no single stockholder 
owns as much as one-half of 1 per 
cent of RCA stock. 

“I would advocate,” said he, “to the 
broadcasting industry that it establish 
a voluntary system of self-regulation 
in its field of public service, and that 
it take the necessary steps to make 
that self-regulation effective. 

“My recommendation is that the ex- 
perience of the different groups within 
the industry should now be combined 
and correlated. An industry code 
should emerge that advances beyond all 
previous standards. In writing it, the 
industry should gather the views of 
broadcasters, of groups representative 
of public opinion, and of this commis- 
sion. 

After the code is formulated, the 
public should be made thoroughly fa- 
miliar with it. All broadcasting net- 
works and stations should be invited 
and encouraged to adopt it. It should 
be subjected to periodic review by the 
industry, and kept up to date. It 
should be administered by a suitable 
agency representative of the industry. 

I make this recommendation in the 
belief that such self-regulation is the 
American answer to an American prob- 
lem.” 

Mr. Sarnoff was followed in the wit- 
ness chair by Frank E. Mason, NBC 
vice-president, and by George Engels, 
vice-president and managing director 
of the NBC Artists’ Bureau. Mr. Ma- 
son described the company’s organiza- 
tion and said that it had 2,273 employes 
in its 11 offices. 

NBC attorneys said the company 
would offer 16 -witnesses. 

Frank R. MeNinch, commission chair- 
man, said witnesses for the Columbia 
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and Mutual systems would be heard 
after those of NBC. He confirmed pre- 
dictions of a long hearing by saying 
that an 1l-day recess would be taken 
over the Christmas holidays. 

It is expected that the NBC, the first 
on the stand, will be under quiz for 
about three weeks. The company at- 
torneys said 16 witnesses would be of- 
fered. In alphabetical order, the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System is next to 
be examined, and its representatives 
plan to be on the stand for six to ten 
days. The Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem will follow, presenting testimony 
and answering questions for about a 
week. 

The contractual relations of radio 
entertainers with the National Broad- 
casting Co. were explored November 15. 
Daniel S. Tuthill, assistant managing 
director of NBC Artists’ Service, main- 
tained that despite the presence of the 
word “exclusive” in NBC contracts, the 
service was not now, and for the last 
five years had not been, “exclusive,” 
either in policy or practice. 


Statistics Presented on 
Number of Radio Owners 

Data on America’s radio audience, 
the largest in the world, against a sta- 
tistical background showing the nature 
and extent of broadcasting abroad, 
were presented November 16 by Hugh 
M. Beville, chief statistician of the 
NBC. 

Mr. Beville reported a total owner- 
ship in the United States of 37,666,666 
receiving sets, or 290 sets per 1,000 
population. 

He told the FCC committee that al- 
most half of the nation’s radio families 
were in the $1,000-$2,000 income group. 
As indicating the importance of radio 
in the lives of these families, he said 
that the American family with an in- 
come of $1,160 a year spends only $30 
annually for “recreation,” a term 
which covered, in addition to expendi- 
tures for radio sets, participation in 
every form of entertainment, games or 
sport. 

An average of slightly more than 
four out of ten of these families which 
have radio sets, use them during the 
evening hours, Mr. Beville said, with 
an average listening time per family 
of 4% hours a day. 

In the number of sets owned, Ger- 
many, with 9,807,454, ranked next to 
the United States; Great Britain third, 
with 8,479,500, and France fourth, with 
4,163,692, followed by Russia and 


Japan, owning. respectively, 3,760,400 
and 3,402,489 sets. 

After these countries came Canada, 
Argentina, Sweden, The Netherlands, 
Czechoslovakia, Belgium and Australia, 
ranging in number of sets owned from 
1,103,768 to 1,008,595. Of the other 
twenty-seven countries listed, Poland 
led with 861,256 sets owned, and the 
number ranged downward to 45,437 in 
Lithuania. 

On a population basis, however, the 
countries lined up differently. Den- 
mark, with only 704,062 sets owned, 
had 189 per 1,000 population, second 
only to the United States. 

Next was Great Britain with 183 
sets per 1,000, New Zealand with 174, 
Sweden with 170, Australia with 147, 
Germany with 135, The Netherlands 
with 128, Iceland and Belgium with 122 
each, Switzerland with 120, Rhodesia 
with 115, Norway with 105, Luxem- 
bourg with 100, and Kenya and France 
with 99 each per 1,000 of their widely 
varying populations. 

The policy and practice of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. in providing 
its radio audience with a program 
service involving an annual expendi- 
ture of more than $100,000,000 was de- 
scribed November 17 by John F. Royal, 
NBC vice-president in charge of pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Royal testified that NBC’s own 
expenditures for sustaining programs 
amounted to more than $5,000,000 a 
year, exclusive of general overhead and 
such items as music royalties. 

Talent used on NBC commercial pro- 
grams cost advertisers and program 
sponsors an estimated $15,000,000 an- 
nually, he said. Expenses incurred by 
other organizations cooperating with 
NBC or the resources of which are 
drawn upon by it, including the British 
Broadcasting Corporation and other 
foreign radio systems, made up the 
balance of the $100,000,000. 

The problems of program building 
and the methods employed by the com- 
pany in dealing with them were de- 
scribed by the witness, together with 
the policies governing NBC practice 
in matters ranging from its contractual 
relations with its stars to the provision 
of suitable entertainment for children, 
and of opportunity for self-expression 
to all parties, political and otherwise, 
on controversial subjects. 

Cross-examination of Mr. Reyal was 
to be resumed when the committee re- 
convened on Tuesday, November 22. 
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OBITUARY 


(CLARENCE H. MACKAY, 64 years 
old. millionaire head of the Postal Tele- 
graph and one of the most versatile 
personalities in American public life, 
died November 12 in his home in New 
York City, following a lingering illness. 

Mr. Mackay, son of an immigrant 
Irishman, had been in ill health since 
December, 1937, when he was operated 
on fer appendicitis. He went back to the 
hospital last July after a relapse and 
had been in failing health since then. 
sorn in San Francisco, Calif., Mr. 
Mackay inherited a large fortune from 
his father, John William Mackay, who 
was one of the discoverers of the Com- 
stock gold lode in California. 

This lode, which produced $300,000,- 
000 in gold in six years, enriched the 
elder Mackay, and he invested part of 
his fortune in the formation of the 
Commercial Cable company. To this, 
subsequently, was added the Postal 
Telegraph company. 

Year by year he expanded his wire 
and cable operations, and into this 
business he eventually brought his son, 
Clarence. In’ 1896 young Mackay be- 
came a director, in 1897 a vice presi- 
dent, and in 1902, on the death of his 
father, the president. 

Mr. Mackay continued the expansion 
begun by his father. In 1899 he ob- 
tained permission to lay a company 
cable from Cuba to the United States, 
and in 1901 he supervised the laying of 
a Pacific cable from the United States 
to the Orient. 


In subsequent years he always strove 
to enlarge and extend his company’s 
services, and in 1928 a merger of the 
Mackay companies and the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
fulfilled a wish—service to all parts of 
the world. 

Vv 


CHESTER R. IVES, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, general commercial manager for 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. in 
the state of Iowa, was killed, early 
Tuesday evening, November 2, when 
his car plunged into a ditch at the end 
of a dead-end street near the Des 
Moines airport, south of the city limits. 
Mr. Ives was 44 years of age. 

\n employe of the Northwestern Bell 
company for 25 years, Mr. Ives’ first 
job, in 1913, was that of clerk and time- 
keeper at Willmar, Minn. After vari- 
ous jobs in the plant and plant account- 
ing departments, Mr. Ives became 
district manager at Storm Lake and 
Davenport, Iowa. In 1927 he became 
district manager at Davenport. Then 
from 1929 to 1932 he was district man- 
ager at Des Moines. Since 1932 he has 
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served as general commercial manage? 
for Iowa, with headquarters in Des 
Moines. 

His service with the telephone com- 
pany was interrupted by two years’ 
service with the marine corps during 
the world war. He was a close friend 
of Gene Tunney, former world heavy- 
weight boxing champion during that 
period. 

Mr. Ives was a former president of 
the Des Moines Chamber of Commerce 


and was prominent in the social and | 


civic life of that city. He was ex- 
tremely active in Boy Scout work and 
in 1936 and 1937 was president of 
the Tall Corn council, which includes 
Boy Scout units in six counties sur- 
rounding Des Moines. 

He was married in 1924 and is sur- 
vived by his wife and two children. 


v 
HAROLD H. SHEARER, directory 
manager of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., died at his home in 


Darien, Conn., November 10. He was 


born in Bay City, Mich., on August | 
24, 1886, and his body was taken there | 


for burial. 

Upon graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1908, with a 
B.S. degree in electrical engineering, 
Mr. Shearer entered the Bell System 
on July 6, 1908, and for one year was 
with the New York & New Jersey Tele- 
phone Co. in the Long Island plant 
engineering department. He then 
served the New York Telephone Co., 
becoming district engineer in 1912 and 
division plant engineer in September, 
1913. He entered the military service 
on June 18, 1917, and served until July 
15, 1919, in France. 

On his return to the Bell System, 
Mr. Shearer became operating practices 
and results engineer of the engineering 
department of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. on November 1, 1919. 
This division of the company is now 
the department of operation and en- 
gineering. He subsequently served as 
practices and results engineer, June, 
1920; plant measurement and results 
April, 1923; plant results 
engineer, April, 1925; plant training 


engineer, 


engineer, September, 1926; special as- | 


signments, September, 1927; assistant 
sales and directory engineer, October, 
1927; and directory engineer, May 1, 
1928, which office he held until his 
death. 


He was a member of the Telephone 


Pioneers of America and the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

Mr. Shearer is survived by his widow, 
a son, James, his mother and two 
brothers. 
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A large-capacity, protected 
cable terminal of extra-strong, 
durable construction, having 
heavily galvanized hood. Each 
pair of protectors consists of 

| two 5-ampere Type |7 wood 
fuses and two Type 2105 dis- 
charge blocks. Available in 
capacities of |1, 16 and 26 pairs, 
with or without cable stub. 
| Write for further information on 
this and other Sands protective 
devices. 


SANDS PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT 
is made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 






Distributed by: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Export Distributors: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
hicago 
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Loching Back Inie History 


MOST COMPLETE account of 
A the events leading up to the 

invention of the telephone by 
Alexander Graham Bell, its display in 
_an inconspicuous place at the Philadel- 
phia Centennial, in 1876, its demonstra- 
tion to the centennial jurors in the com- 
pany of the Emperor and Empress of 
Brazil and its ultimate recognition as 
an invention of great merit appeared in 
TELEPHONY of October, 1901, in an ar- 
ticle. by Fred Deland, entitled “Some 
Notes on Bell’s Telephone.” 

One of the official reports of the jur- 
ors on the invention, signed by Sir 
William Thomson (later Lord Kelvin), 
president of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, opened 
with the statement that “Alexander 
Graham Bell exhibits an apparatus by 
which he has achieved a result of tran- 
scendent scientific interest—a transmis- 
sion of spoken words by electric cur- 
rents through a telegraph wire. I heard 
distinctly several sentences. F 

“This, perhaps the greatest marvel 
hitherto achieved by the electric tele- 
graph, has been achieved by appliances 
of quite a home-spun and rudimentary 
character. With somewhat more ad- 
vanced plans and more powerful appa- 
ratus we may confidently expect that 
Mr. Bell will give us the means of mak- 
ing the voice and spoken words audible 
through the electric ear to an ear hun- 
dreds of miles distant.” 

The second official report, prepared 
by Joseph Henry, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, read as fol- 
lows: 

“The telephone of Mr. Bell aims at a 
still more remarkable result—that of 
transmitting audible speech through 
long telegraph lines. In the improved 
instrument the result is produced with 
striking effect, without the employment 
of an electrical current other than that 
produced by the mechanical action of 
the impulse of the breath as it issues 
from the lungs in producing articulate 
sounds. This telephone was ex- 
hibited in operation at the Centennial 
Exposition and was considered by the 
judges the greatest marvel hitherto 
achieved by the telegraph.” 

Mr. DeLand’s comprehensive article 
of more than six pages contains refer- 
ences from 20 different volumes on the 
subject of speech and electricity, which 
are listed in the bibliography at the 
end. 

This October, 1901, issue of TELEPH- 
ONY also contains a biography of P. C. 
Burns (1865-1927), dean of Independent 
telephone manufacturers and a prolific 
inventor in the early days. He was the 
founder of the American Electric Tele- 
phone Co., which was taken over by 
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the Automatic Electric Company after 
his death. 

Mr. Burns first designed the standard 
compact magneto telephone cabinet. He 
is believed to have been the first to 
make and market telephone receivers 
with concealed binding posts and the 
adjustable head-band receiver univer- 
sally used in telephone and radio work. 
He designed and made the first suc- 
cessful self-restoring drop switchboard 
known as the Burns “express.” He is 
said to have been the first to make and 
sell the desk set type of telephone. 

As early as 1900 Mr. Burns manu- 
factured and marketed the “harmonic” 
type of ringing system and was the 
first one to make and market the re- 
movable lever switchhook and_ the 
granular carbon “long distance” trans- 
mitter. 

Also published in this early issue of 
TELEPHONY was a paper presented at 
a meeting at Owensboro, by the secre- 
tary of the Kentucky Telephone Asso- 
ciation. It reviewed the history of the 
association, mentioning, by the way, 
the fact that the organization was 
formed in 1898. On another page of the 
issue was published the report of the 
1901 convention. 

“Legality of Telephone Oath” is the 
caption given to a brief item which tells 
of the ruling of a judge in the circuit 
court at Baltimore, Md., to the effect 
that an affidavit by telephone, taken by 
a justice or notary, is legal. 

Examination of a table of statistics 
concerning some of the largest cities in 
the United States, published in TELEPH- 
ONY of October, 1901, reveals the inter- 
esting fact that San Francisco, which 
today has the greatest telephone satu- 
ration of any city excepting the capital 
city of Washington, D. C., ranked first 
in that early day. 

The statistics given were as of De- 
cember 31, 1900, and show that San 
Francisco, with a total of 21,324 tele- 
phones, had one instrument for every 
16 persons. Next in rank came Boston, 
Minneapolis, Cleveland and _ Detroit. 
Washington had 12th rank, with a total 
of 4,650 telephones. According to tele- 
phone and telegraph statistics of the 
world, issued by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., as of January 
1, 1937, Washington has 214,308 tele- 
phones, or one telephone for every 2.67 
persons. San Francisco, with 262,733 
telephones, has one telephone for every 
2.8 persons. 

The October TELEPHONY of 37 years 
ago contains “The Telephone Story of 
Missouri,” by James S. Cuming. That 
state for years enjoyed the distinction 
of having the first large Independent 


exchange in the United States—the St. 
Louis exchange of the Kinloch ‘‘ele- 





phone Co. In connection with the story 
were reproduced photographs o! 18 
prominent Missouri Independent pio- 
neers. 


“The Story of Illinois,” by J. E, 
Keelyn, published in November, !901, 
issue of TELEPHONY, is accompanied 
by 220 photographs of Illinois Indepen- 
dent telephone men. The author claims 
the history of Independent telephony in 
that state encompasses the early his- 
tory of Independent telephony in the 
United States. 

“In manufacturing telephone appa- 
ratus,” he states, “Chicago alone man- 
ufactures more telephone apparatus 
than all the earth outside of it.  Illi- 
nois produces nearly all of the Bell 
telephone apparatus and makes over 
70 per cent of that used in the United 
States by Independents. Chicago fur- 
nishes about 65 per cent of the Inde- 
pendent telephone apparatus exported 
to foreign countries. There are 
in this state over 800 chartered con- 
cerns dealing in telephones or things 
akin thereto.” 

Another feature article in the No- 
vember, 1901, TELEPHONY is the story 
of the exchange recently opened by the 
Streator Telephone Co., at Streator, 
Ill. The exchange was opened with 300 
lines in service, in contrast to 200 lines 
operated by the Bell company, and in 
less than nine months thereafter was 
serving nearly 500 subscribers. The ex- 
change was strictly metallic through- 
out with hard drawn copper wire used 
for all open aerial construction. 

The Streator exchange was equipped 
with Stromberg-Carlson central energy 
apparatus, with a capacity for serving 
1,200 subscribers. The Streator ex- 
change, now operated by the Illinois 
Valley Telephone Co., at present serves 
approximately 3,400 subscribers. 

E. C. Clement’s “Digest of Telephone 
and Kindred Patents” describes two 
patents issued to F. R. McBerty, now 
of Galion, Ohio. Patent 680,880, con- 
cerns a connection register for tele- 
phone exchanges and patent 682,732, a 
supervisory signal for telephone sys- 
tems. 

vy 


Texas Convention to Be 
Held in Dallas Next March 


The directors of the Texas Telephone 
Association have selected the Baker Ho- 
tel in Dallas us the location for next 
year’s convention scheduled for March 
22, 23 and 24. Oscar Burton, Tyler, 
is president of the association, and 
George B. Butler, secretary. 
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Operator Held Exempt 


From Wage-Hour Law 

The Wage and Hour Division of the 
U. S. Department of Labor continues to 
receive a flood of inquiries regarding 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Answers are made on the basis of 
the particular circumstances involved, 
and the warning is given that such an- 
swers should not be construed as cover- 
ing cases that might be regarded as 
similar. 

A query was received from the New 
York State Labor Department as to the 
status of a hotel telephone operator 
who may take calls from all over the 
country. The answer from the general 
counsel’s office, according to the United 
States News of November 21, was: 

“I think such an employe would be 
within the exemption in the Act applic- 
able to ‘any employe engaged in any 
establishment, the 
greater part of whose selling or serv- 
icing is in intrastate commerce.” 


retail or service 


This ruling in a particular case ap- 
parently supports the position taken by 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association that telephone com- 
telephone exchanges, the 
greater part of whose business is in- 


panies or 


trastate, are exempt from the wage- 


hour law under the service exemption 
clause, section (13) a(2). 
7. 3 


Hotel Association Studies 
Telephone Rate Situation 


The American Hotel Association, 
which held its convention September 
26 to 29, in Galveston, Texas, has 
formulated and presented to the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. a com- 
prehensive program for improving the 
hotel telephone situation. (Incomplete 
information on this meeting resulted in 
inaccurate statements being published 
in TELEPHONY of November 12, page 
32, under the heading “Protest Hotel 
Rates in Galveston, Texas.”’) 

There were no reported complaints 
of any hotel guests in Galveston, re- 
garding the ten-cent charge for local 
calls generally applied by hotels. One 
of the convention meetings was devoted 


to reports and discussions of what is 
declared to be an existing unsatisfac- 
tory telephone situation affecting ho- 
tel 
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Bennett E. Tousley, chairman of the 
hotel association’s telephone committee, 
reported on extremely wide variations 
in the rates of Bell telephone com- 
panies to hotels for equipment and local 
messages as revealed by a compre- 
hensive survey covering hotel telephone 
conditions throughout the country. 

Mr. Tousley also spoke of the decided 
lack of uniform and consistent policies 
and practices on the part of the Bell 
System companies with regard to com- 
mission payments on toll message 
charges collected by the hotels for the 
telephone company, recognition of ho- 
tels as agents for the telephone com- 
panies and application by the telephone 
companies of separate rate schedules. 

It was erroneously stated in TELEPH- 
ONY of November 12 that Charles A. 
Hayne, telephone director and consult- 
ant for the hotel association, had an- 
nounced that “charges amounted to 
$90,000,000 a year for hotel PBX tele- 
phones.” In an address before the con- 
vention of the Southern Hotel Associa- 
tion, July 8, Mr. Hayne had given this 


















STRAND « TELEPHONE WIRE 


SCIENTIFICALLY MADE TO 
MEET SPECIFIC DEMANDS 


@rapo Galvanized Steel Strand is produced from 
start to finish to meet the specific demands of the 
service for which it is intended. 
forming a particular size and grade of strand is made 
from the same special steel, scientifically processed 
in the same way, uniformly galvanized by the @rapo 
Process. 
coating, tenaciously bonded to the wire by the Crapo 
method, withstands the abuse of construction, pro- 
vides lasting protection. 

@rapo Galvanized Strand and Crapo Galvanized 
Telephone Wire constantly are setting new records 
for long, economical life and low maintenance costs. 
Ask your Jobber, or write direct! 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 


mission and Court Activities 


figure of $90,000,000 as the estimated 
total income derived by telephone com- 
panies from the telephone service pro- 
vided in hotels. 


vv 
Renders Opinion on 


Telephone Service to Bookies 

The use of telephone service for 
transmitting racing information to 
bookmakers is in violation of state law, 
recently stated Edgar H. Wayman, city 
counselor for St. Louis, Mo., in an opin- 
ion issued at the request of the St. 
Louis Police Board. He held that tele- 
phone officials may be prosecuted if it 
can be proved that telephone service 
has been knowingly extended to persons 
seeking to use it for unlawful purposes. 

Officials of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. stated November 3 that 
they had no comment to make on the 
Wayman opinion. They have pre- 
viously stated that their contracts for 
private wire service provide for revoca- 
tion, in case enforcement officials com- 
plain that the service is being used for 


Each wire used in 


The tough, heavy, pure zinc galvanized 


Muncie, - - Indiana 
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unlawful purposes; also, that they have 
received no such complaints from the 
police or circuit attorney. 

Mr. Wayman advised the board, in 
his opinion, that the police can lawfully 
arrest persons whom they “believe and 
have reasonable ground and probable 
cause to believe” to be using telephones 
for unlawful purposes connected with 
racetrack gambling. The police have 
been making such arrests, but have 
found it almost impossible to get con- 
victions. Mr. Wayman’s opinion did 
not specify the character of evidence 
necessary for convictions in such cases. 

The city counselor cited a local ordi- 
nance relating to the stringing of wires 
which might be used against the tele- 
phone company furnishing service to 
bookmakers; but he held that the tele- 
phone officials could be prosecuted only 
in case they knew, at the time the wires 
were strung, that they were to be used 
unlawfully. 

vy 
Rates in Long Beach, 


Calif., Made Uniform 


An agreement was reached October 
3 between the California Railroad Com- 
mission and the Associated Telephone 
Co. whereby certain rates in North 
Long Beach, Calif., are reduced to 
make them uniform with those in Long 
Beach. The reduction will lower the 
company’s annual approxi- 
mately $7,300. 

Under the approved agreement, the 
rate for business single-party service is 
reduced from $5.25 to $4.25, business 
two-party from $4 to $3.25, residence 
single-party from $3.75 to $2.75 and 
residence four-party from $2.50 to $2 
a month. 


revenue 


vv 
Court Hearing in Oklahoma 
Rate Increase in 14 Cities 


Three judges sitting in the United 
States court, western district of Okla- 
homa, will hear on December 19 the 
application of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. for a restraining order 
against the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission to clear obstacles from 
projected exchange rate increases in 14 
state cities: Ada, Ardmore, Blackwell, 
Chickasha, E] Reno, Guthrie, Lawton, 
McAlester, Norman, Okmulgee, Ponca 
City, Sapulpa, Shawnee and Stillwater. 

In its petition filed in federal court 
the telephone company claims that an 
order of the corporation commission 
and a subsequent order of the state 
supreme court, denying the company’s 
request for temporary rate increases in 
these cities pending outcome of a state- 
wide commission investigation of its 
rates, is “void, arbitrary and unconsti- 
tutional.” 

Coincident with filing of its action in 
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Outline map of the state of lowa prepared by the Department of Engineering Extension of the 

lowa State College, at Ames, showing the location of telephone schools recently conducted 

under its auspices by the lowa Independent Telephone Associations and the exchanges which 

were represented. During September and October 16 schools were held. These were attended 

by 453 operators from 172 exchanges. The large dots shown on the map indicate the cities in 
which the schools were held. 


the federal court, M. J. Stooker, gen- 
eral manager of the company, said: 
“For a number of years we have been 
vainly seeking adequate relief from 
our intolerable earning situation in the 
state, but we have met endless delays 
not of our making. Many of the costs 
of furnishing telephone have 
increased annually. This is typified by 
the increase in our tax bill which must 
be met regardless of our revenue situ- 
ation.” 


service 


. 


Wisconsin Bell Ordered 
to Drop Handset Charge 


Holding “that the handset appears to 
have become practically standard equip- 
ment for modern telephone service and 
the company’s basic rate, therefore, 
should logically be applied to the hand- 
set instrument rather than to the desk 
set instrument as standard,” the Wis- 
consin Public Service Commission or- 
dered the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
October 31 to discontinue its eight-cent 
extra monthly charge for handsets. The 
cempany immediately planned to appeal 
(TELEPHONY of November 12, page 32). 

The company’s revenues would be 
reduced about $125,000 annually, it was 
estimated. Loss of revenue resulting 
from elimination of the extra charge 
will be considered by the commission 
in final adjustment of rates of the com- 
pany if the commission’s other rate 
reduction orders are sustained by the 
courts, the commission promised, agree- 
ing that the loss might equitably be 
offset against the general reduction. 


The company in May had 121,713 
handset telephones in service as com- 
pared with 237,658 desk and wall sets 
1,700 
ments a month. No new desk sets have 
been made since 1930 by the Western 
Electric Co. from which the Wisconsin 
company buys its equipment, the com- 
mission explained. 

Asserting that 
handset service to the company now is 
only 18.5 cents a year above that of 
desk set service, the commission said 
that so small a difference did not war- 
rant an added monthly charge, “espe- 
cially since the collection of such a 
charge involves some additional costs.” 

It is expected that the commission 


and was adding about instru- 


additional cost of 


will next revise handset rates of other 
telephone companies. . About 50 com- 
panies furnish handset service. 


vv 
Emergency Short-Wave 
Service for Oklahoma 


Two short-wave radio _ telephone 
transmitters to give emergency service 
to Oklahoma communities isolated by 
storm or other disaster will be installed 
this month by the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., according to M. J. 
Stooker, general manager of the com- 
pany. The Federal Communications 
Commission has granted the company 
permission to provide this equipment 
over which a two-way talking circuit 
will be made available to a community 
isolated by storm or other disaster. 

The transmitters are portable and 
will operate on a power of 50 watts and 
will have a working range of from 25 
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to 75 miles. 


Each unit, constituting a 
transmitter, a receiver and a gasoline 
motor, weighs only 400 pounds. These 
‘adio transmitters will be used to han- 
dle emergency communications, within 
their mileage limits, to any community 
where wire lines are down or otherwise 
out of commission. 


vv 
Nebraska Commission Chair- 


man Defeated in Election 
Floyd L. Bollen, Lincoln, Neb., chair- 
man and member of the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission, running as 
the democratic candidate for a second 
term, was defeated at the recent state 
election by Duane T. Swanson, who was 
an unsuccessful candidate two years 
ago against Commissioner F. A. Good. 
Mr. Swanson is an Omaha lawyer, 
in his early thirties. 
vVyv 
State Sues Company for 
Violating Commission Order 


Suit was brought in September at 
Caro, Mich., by Attorney General Ray- 
mond W. Starr against the Moore Tele- 
phone System, William F. Moore, and 
other members of the telephone operat- 

m, for $39,000 to enforce penal- 
r violation of a Michigan Public 
2s Commission order. 


The state contends the telephone com- 
pany continued billing the state farm 
colony at Wahjamega at the rate of $50 
a month for operating service and $18 
for manual equipment, although both 
charges had been nullified by a commis- 
sion order. It asserted that the statu- 
tory penalty for a first violation was 
$1,000 and $2,000 for each additional 
violation, a total of $39,000. 


vv 
North Dakota Board 


on Metallicizing Lines 
In granting the application of the 
Tri-County Electric Cooperative for 
permission to construct and operate 
electric transmission and distribution 
lines, the North Dakota Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners, in Case No. 3722, 
conditioned its approval upon the fur- 
nishing by the cooperative to the own- 
ers of paralleling telephone lines, of 
materials necessary to metallicize such 
lines in order to minimize inductive in- 
terference therewith by the 
power lines. 


electric 


The commission’s order provided, 
however, that the cooperative shall not 
be required to install or maintain the 
metallicizing materials, nor to furnish 
like materials to telephone lines here- 
after constructed in the same territory 
parallel to the power transmission lines. 
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‘Inductive Coordination of Electric 
Power and Communication Circuits” 
| by LAURENCE J. CORBETT 


| jember, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Fellow, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 

only one combining under one cover the essentials of 

mportant subject involving many divisions which have 
| treated separately and occasionally in numerous reports 
It includes results of the author’s researches, 
into a broad survey of the principles applying to In- 
It is NOT a compilation of catalog 
It is a carefully developed treat- 
and clarification of a subject which, though important, 
Many diagrams illustrate 
actical application of the principles in a manner very 
ly followed. The variation in values of factors is pre- 
sented, and theory and practice under these conditions are 
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carefully differentiated. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS: 


I. Blements of the Problem. 


II. Susceptiveness and Coupling Factors. 
II. Effects of Conductor Arrangements. 


V. Transpositions. 
Vv. Coordinated Transpositions. 


VI. Telephone Circuits on Power Structures. 


| VII. Power System Wave Shape. 


VIII. Transformer Exciting Current and Bank Connections. 


| IX. Flow of Residual Currents. 
| X. Control of Residuals. 


j CI. Miscellaneous Values and Remedial 


II. Susceptiveness Factors. 
XIIL Low Frequency Induction. 
V. Miscellaneous Methods. 
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Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

November 14: Commission adopted 
its new rules for examining procedure, 
which immediately became effective. 
The old rules continue in effect regard- 
ing cases in which hearings commenced 
prior to November 14. 

November 15: Approval given appli- 
cation of Lorain (Ohio) Radio Corp. to 
establish rates on less than 30 days’ 
notice for its new Duluth (Minn.) sta- 
tion. Tariff schedules for connecting 
service rates with the Duluth station 
were filed by the A. T. & T. Co. and 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

November 28: Hearing on the peti- 
tions of the telegraph companies for an 
increase in government domestic tele- 
graph rates. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 

November 22: Hearing in Spring- 
field on petition of the Carmi Rotary 
Club against the Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co. for an order by the com- 
mission requiring the company to in- 
stall modern equipment for better tele- 
phone service including a common 
battery system in the city of Carmi. 

November 22: Hearing in Spring- 
field on petition of the Sweetwater 
Telephone Co. for authority to discon- 
tinue operation of its telephone ex- 
change and service in Sweetwater. 

Citation entered against Illinois Cen- 
tral Telephone Co. and Peoples Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of Menard 
County to appear before the commis- 
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ECONOMY @ RELIABILITY 


Order One NOW for a 30-day Free Trial 





ONLY ONE CONTACT! 


PRICE $44.00 EACH 
F. O. B. Elyria 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, Inc., ELYRIA, OHIO 


Reliable ringing service is 
essential in providing sat- 
isfactory telephone serv- 
ice. 

Use TELERING and pro- 
vide the MOST reliable 
service at the LEAST cost. 


Current Consumption 
negligible. 


Positively No Radio 
Inter ference 


Directly converts Commer- 
cial Alternating Current 
to Telephone Ringing Cur- 
rent. 

You can always depend 
upon our full co-operation 
and prompt service. 
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sion and show cause why the respond- 
ent companies should not furnish tele- 
phone service to subscribers of the 
Sweetwater Telephone Co. 

November 23: Hearing in Springfield 
o proposed rates of the Denver Tele- 
pnone Co. for telephone service in 
Denver, Basco and Bentley, stated in 
rate schedule I. C. C. No. 1 rendered 
by the company. 

Indiana Public Service Commission 

November 21: Hearings reopened in 
Indianapolis on petitions seeking re- 
uctions in rates of Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co. Included in the hearings will 
be the petition of the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co. for a company-wide 
consideration of its rates and charges. 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission 

November 30: Hearing in Lansing on 
joint application of the Eaton County 
Telephone Co. and the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. for authority by the 
former to sell certain telephone prop- 
erty to the Bell. 

November 30: Hearing in Lansing 
on application of the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. for authority to enlarge 
the base rate area of its Benton Har- 
bor exchange. 

December 1: Hearing in Lansing on 
application of the Tri-County Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates and 
consolidate two exchanges. 


_ 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
November 16: The secretary of the 
mmission certified his report on the 
application of the Ohio Bell Telephone 
». to establish its proposed new auto- 
matic service displacing magneto serv- 
» at Magnolia and Waynesburg and 
tablishing the following tariff: 
Business individual lines, $3.00 to 


CABLE LUBRICANTS 





j 
Albany Underground Cable Lubricant 
lopted by Bell System for pulling lead 

sheathed cable. Write for particulars. 


\dam Cook’s Sons., Inc., Linden, N. J. 





POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Fentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 





Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 17 


1. If a chargeable report was 
given to the calling station 
within the time limit, or 
provided the calling party 
secured information from 
the called station within the 
time limit, which would con- 
stitute a chargeable report 
if given to the calling sta- 
tion by the operator, the call 
would be subject to a report 
charge. In any other case, 
no report charge would be 
applicable. 

2. Yes. 

3. Yes, unless he requests the 
operator to make the report 
charge cellect. 

4. Yes. However, on a station- 
to-station call, the call is 
not subject to the person- 
to-person rate as on all oth- 
er messenger calls. 

















international Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 











| oT. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Western Red Cedar Company, P. O. 
Box 663, Sandpoint, Idaho.—Plain or butt 
treated Western Red Cedar poles. 
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5. Say, for example, “The 
charge is 60 cents for three 
minutes including the fed- 
eral tax.” 

$6.00; business two-party, $2.50 to 
$5.00; business rural, $2.50 to $3.00; 
residence individual, $2.50 to $3.00; 


residence two-party $2.00 discontinued; 
residence four-party, $4.00; residence 
rural, $2.20 to $2.25. 

The secretary reported that not only 
have practically all of the existing 427 
subscribers indicated their willingness 
to pay the new proposed rates, but that 
the company has applications from 44 
persons not now subscribers, and from 
105 of the existing patrons for a higher 
class of service. 

November 16: By formal entry the 
commission denied the application of 
the city of Girard for a rehearing of 
the complaint against the final decision 
in the state-wide Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. rate case. 

November 17: A report on the ap- 
plication of the Ohio Associated Tele- 
phone Co. to revise its rates at Celina 
as follows was certified to the commis- 
sion by its secretary: 

Business individual, $3.50 to $4.25; 
business two-party new, $3.75; business 
rural, $3.25, no change; residence in- 
dividual, $3.50 to $4.25; residence two- 
party, $1.75 to $2.25; residence four- 
party, $1.50 to $1.65; residence rural, 
$1.75, no change. 

As compared to the company’s rate 
base of $150,944.50 as of April 30, 1927, 
the commission’s engineers recom- 
mended $138,220.91 as of April 30, 
1928. 

The audit reveals that where the 
company is now earning a return equiv- 
alent to 4.32 per cent, upon the engi- 
neers’ rate base under the proposed 
tariff the earning will be equivalent to 
5.77 per cent. 

November 18: Order issued author- 
izing the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to 








revise its tariff for the Salem exchange 
To provide fer a reduction from $2.50 
to $1.75 for business individual line 
joint-user service, the cancellation of 
the unused switching classification and 


the re-adjustment of base rate area 
boundaries to include territory wherein 
has arisen a demand for base rate serv- 
ice as well as to exclude territory 
where there has been no development. 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
November 17: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for increased exchange rates at 
Chelsea upon conversion from magneto 
to common battery type of service, and 
matter taken under advisement. 
Pennsylvania Public Utilities 


Commission 
November 10: Modification of recent 
commission order concerning leased 


wire service to bookmakers and gam- 
bling establishments obtained by Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania and 
Keystone Telephone Co. of Philadelphia 
through agreement with commission. 
Under the modified procedure the com- 
panies will furnish a list of subscribers 
suspected of operating gambling estab- 
lishments. If the commission through 
an investigation in cooperation with the 
state police and federal investigators 
proves that the suspects are conduct- 
ing gambling operations, the commis- 
sion will order that telephone service 
be stopped. 


Telephone Directory 


ADVERTISING 


Write of a for prop 


LM. BERRY A CO. 


Cait D16-Tek phon Bidq..Dayton.O 


sition 





J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 
Sent on Trial 
Machine 


2060-2068 Reading Roed 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














